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the ground. In the warm temperate belts, an evergreen hygro-
philous forest of considerable density is found in those regions
which have rain at ail seasons of the year ; when the summers are
moist and the winters dry, this passes into savanna forest and
thorn forest. On the other hand, when the winters are moist and
the summers dry, as round the Mediterranean, a sclerophyllous wood-
land with thick leathery leaves prevails. In the cool temperate
belts there are two great types of woodland, the summer green forest,
which is tropophilous, and the evergreen coniferous forest, the
structure of which is xerophilous. In tropical regions and in the
warm temperature' belts, grassland is generally of the savanna
type; the grasses are taU and grow in tufts, while the landscape is
broken by trees and shrubs. Under unfavourable conditions
savanna passes into steppe* In the cool temperate belts grass-
land varies from meadow to steppe. In meadow the grasses are
hygrophilous and grow in close formation; in steppe they are
xerophilous and the formation is open. In ail these cases local con-
ditions of soil and climate may cause variations in the prevailing
type of vegetation.
It is difficult to correlate the distribution of economic plants
with natural types of vegetation because the former have frequently
been introduced Into, and 'acclimatized in; regions to which they
are not indigenous. Frequently* also, their original character has -
undergone great change as a result of their new environment and
their long cultivation by man. But the climate and soil which
suit certain natural types of vegetation are likewise adapted to the
growth of certain plants of great economic value, though It must not
be supposed that their limits are coterminous. Some of the most
important rubber-producing plants, cacao, and the oil-palm belong
to the equatorial forest, while the date palm is characteristic of
the desert. On lands which have been cleared of monsoon forest are
now grown such products as tea, rice, sugar-cane, and jute. Millet
is the most important food plant of the savannas. Maize and cotton
are expensively cultivated in, but not confined to, the belt of warm
temperate forests. In the regions formerly occupieci by deciduous
forests and temperate grasslands, wheat, barley, and oats, sugar-
beet and flax are all grown.
RuBBER.^Rubber is obtained by coagulating the latex of certain
trees7 shrubs, and woody climbers belonging to the nalural orders